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Significant 


EPISCOPALIAN SECTARIANISM 
From an editorial 
in The Christian Century 

Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell writes with a 
candor that is as engaging as it is sincere. 
He invites discussion by his plain speech. 
No reader can miss his meaning. He 
states the issue clearly and in specific 
terms: ‘‘We (Episcopalians) will not per- 
mit a minister of another communion to 
administer the holy sacrament at our al- 
tars; nor will we attend such administra- 
tions in any other place.” 

This exclusiveness is defended by Dr. 
Bell on a somewhat different ground from 
that usually adopted by other apologists. 
He does not once refer to the episcopate 
as an’ historic and exclusive channel of 
grace—though no doubt he holds the or- 
thodox view of his communion on this sub- 
ject. Instead, he finds his defence in what 
he calls a “fundamental principle” of dif- 
ference between Episcopalians and ‘‘Prot- 
estant”’ bodies. This is the principle of 
authority. “Every true, thoroughgoing 
Protestant minister is at liberty to believe 
anything and teach anything which he 
himself happens to think correct, and to 
disbelieve anything and fail to teach any- 
thing which he does not happen to like.” 

With Episcopalians, according to Dr. 
Bell, the case is otherwise. Episcopalians 
preach the truth, and nothing but the 
truth. What is the truth? “That which 
Christ has revealed and the saints have 
lived by, that is the truth. That is the 
truth whether a person likes it or not. 
That is the truth, be it accepted or re- 
jected. That is the truth of which the 
church is the custodian. That is the 
truth which it is the business, and the sole 
business, of our preachers to preach.” 

Protestants—such as Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Lutherans, Disciples, and the rest—do not, 
according to Dr. Bell, preach this truth. 
They do not preach it because they do not 
believe it true, and their churches are or- 
ganized on a principle which gives their 
ministers license to preach only what is 
true for them. 

Episcopalian preachers, on, the other 
hand, preach this truth whether they be- 
lieve it true or not. Dr. Bell does not say 
this in so many words, but his whole argu- 
ment implies it and js meaningless other- 
wise. ‘‘When we listen to a Protestant 
minister preach, it is the minister himself 
who is the authority,”’ because he preaches 
what he believes. ‘But we Episcopalians 
are aware that it is unsafe to follow any 
one man. ...He may be mistaken. 
And if he preaches what he himself thinks 
right, but happens to be mistaken, the 
more able, the more lovable, the more kind, 
the more persuasive the minister happens 
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to be, the more dangerous he is.”’ There- 
fore, if he finds himself unable to believe 
the “truth” as defined for him, he must 
preach it anyhow, and as a loyal Episco- 
palian he will preach it anyhow. 

Now, of course, Dr. Bell does not and 
will not say any such thing. He will not 
say straight out what his argument de- 
mands that he say, namely, that an Epis- 
copal clergyman may preach without per- 
sonal conviction of the truth which he 
preaches. We all know that an Episcopal 
clergyman is not a mere ecclesiastical robot. 
He is a man of personal convictions no less 
and no more than, for example, a Presby- 
terian or a Lutheran clergyman. No Epis- 
copal clergyman preaches a doctrine be- 
cause some external authority imposed 
upon him the obligation to preach it. He 
preaches it because he believes it, just as a 
Methodist or Baptist clergyman does. 
And if he does not believe what he preaches 
his congregation soon detects the hollow- 
ness of his message and turns away from 
him. . 

It must be kept in mind that Dr. Bell is 
undertaking not only to explain and justify 
the general spirit of aloofness and non- 
cooperation on the part of Episcopalians, 
but specifically their unwillingness to par- 
ticipate in a communion service in whose 
celebration non-Episcopal clergy have a 
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upon this specific matter is not apparent, 
unless Dr. Bell intends to say not only 
that “‘Protestant”’ churches are different 
from the Episcopal church, but that the 
difference is so great as to mark his church 
as the true church of Christ and all Prot- 
estant churches as something else. Dr. 
Bell does not carry his argument through 
to this explicit conclusion. He marches 
vigorously up to the exact point where he 
must say this if he is really to say anything. 
Then he says nothing. .. . 

After the most glowing and extravagant 
claims have been made for the superiority 
of a certain church, the wise listener, be- 
fore considering the merits of the claims, 
will ask this question: “Do I understand 
that your church, then, is the true church 
of Christ, and that these other churches are 
not churches of Christ?” If that question 
were put, and all discussion of specifie dif- 
ferences held in abeyance until it was an- 
swered unambiguously, the controversy 
about such questions as open membership, 
open communion, an open pulpit, would 
cease. 

* * 


NEED TO LOVE CIVILIZATION 
George Lawrence Parker 
in a recent sermon 


We are at a time when we know that, 
generally speaking, mankind can have 
what it wants when it wants it. Our 
power is unlimited. The real fact we have 
to face is that we don’t love civilization well © 
enough. 

We live on its blessings and have not the 
courage to say we love it. There is a lot of 
falsehood about our entire position. We 
are growlers and complainers rather than 
participators and sharers in the joy of 
living. There should be an attitude of ac- 
tual warm affection for our vast world and 
its many-sided existence, a throb and a thrill 
of appreciation toward this varied universe 
with its scientific wonders, its social prob- 
lems and its personal interests. 

We have got the wrong psychology at 
work and this psychology must be changed. — 
Even capitalism with all its errors and in- 
justices has done something for us that 
should demand our thanks and our affec- 
tion; and when we appreciate it with some 
sense of gratitude we can then set about 
correcting its many faults. 

There are so many things to love that it 
seems strange we miss them. The very 
power to read and write, to exchange our 
thoughts and our guesses and joys, is the gift 
of civilization; our great advance in ma- 
terial things; our homes, our lighted streets 
at night, all these are lovable things. If 
we have a warm, enfolding attitude toward 
them we will see that it is our part to save” 
them as much as it was the part of our 
forefathers to discover them. 

Individual character is the need of to-— 
day. Our contribution cannot be made 
merely by N.R.A. codes nor by something 
imposed on us from above, but only by 
individual love for the world. 
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' Contemporary Thought Around the World 


4 XII. Dr. Santayana and the Liberal Faith 


5 Bh Charles T. Billings 


MP HEN liberals approach the works of Dr. 
1 | George Santayana, they must feel they 
“ 5 are about to enter foreign territory. They 
2O>49}} have been accustomed for so long to treat 
_the understanding and the reason as the main sources 
of their faith, and the scientific spirit has so thoroughly 
‘invaded it, that they feel as strangers with respect to 
his philosophy. They have been taught to keep their 
“minds open to any new revelations that may meet 
them from day to day. They feel that there is little 
that is absolutely fixed in their thought, little that 
‘some mightier wave of thought might not sweep away. 
4 But when we turn from all this to Dr. Santayana, 
‘we feel a different atmosphere. He is a Roman 
Catholic a representative of a religion we believe we 
have left far behind. The heart of Roman Catholi- 
— is in authority; the heart of liberalism is in free- 
dom 
; Why then should Dr. Santayana detain us? 
‘He i is a philosopher who has not so deeply impressed 
the thought of America as has James or Royce. 
He has founded no new school of thought, and yet he 
dis a man we cannot wholly afford to neglect. It is 
ell for us now and then in our often careless freedom 
to come into close grip with some strong opponent, 
and let our own deeper thought clash with his deeper 
‘thought, and a better understanding may lift us to a 


And a deeper understanding of Dr. Santayana’s 
philosophy must come primarily from a deeper un- 
‘derstanding of the man himself, for he is an embodi- 
‘ment of it. 
/ He was born in Madrid, Spain, December 16, 
1863, and came to America in his childhood, and was 
educated at Harvard and through travel abroad. 
He acquired familiarity with many languages and 
with classical literature. He is cosmopolitan in his 
outlook, and sees every individual, every nation, and 
almost every religion as an integral part of his uni- 
se, but something of his Spanish blood and Latin 
ning finds expression in his philosophy. 
_ After getting the doctor’s degree at Harvard in 
889, he became instructor and later professor in 
hilosophy there. In 1894 he published his first 
ume, entitled, “Sonnets and Poems,” which re- 
ed the direction of his interests, and in 1896 his 
eetosophicn! work, “The Sense of Beauty.” 


After turning for a time to literature, in 1905-06 he 
published “The Life of Reason,” in five volumes. 
Other works include “Three Philosophical Poets,” 
“Winds of Doctrine,” “Interpretations of Poetry and 
Religion,” “Soliloquies in England and Other Solilo- 
quies.”’ 

In 1912 he resigned his Harvard professorship to 


devote himself to writing, and since then he has 


lived in England, France, and Spain. His range of 
thought is best shown in the “Soliloquies,’”’ and his 
“Winds of Doctrine’ reveals his power as a critic. 

But it is not primarily with his power of criticism 
or with his general philosophy that I have to deal 
in this paper, but with his thought of religion and his 
attitude towards it. 

In the “Interpretations of Poetry and Religion”’ 
he declares that religion and poetry are identical 
in essence, and differ merely in the way in which they 
are attached to practical affairs. “Poetry is called 
religion when it intervenes in life, and religion, when 
it merely supervenes upon life, is seen to be nothing 
but poetry.” 

Poetry in this sense has a different meaning from 
that we usually attach to it as the beautiful expression 
of high thought. It is more than a pleasant play of 
fancy. Dr. Santayana attributes to it a moral and 
universal function, so that when poetry becomes 
religion it summons man to his highest thought and 
noblest service, and does not allow him to be merely 
pleased with his vision, but calls him to stern duty in 
a world that needs his devotion. 

And this poetry has a universal element. It 
has a message for every one, the rich and the poor, the 
small and the great, the learned and the ignorant. 
Every man that hears the voice of God and responds 
to it becomes in a sense a living poem. 

Needless to say, this identification of poetry with 
religion cuts the ground from under any philosophical 
discussion of it, for theology and poetry are not con- 
genial playmates, and it is hard to picture a theologian 
arguing with a poet. 

Furthermore, we connect poetry primarily with 
the imagination, whereas the understanding is the 
channel through which we reach much of our theology. 
We like to think of the reason as the primal ground of 
our liberalism and to investigate all winds of doctrine 
in the light of it. 
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But Dr. Santayana lets imagination lead. The 
understanding, however strong and vital it is, can 
never reach the highest truth. There is something 
even in the primrose by the river’s brim that the 
mere understanding cannot reach. The imagination 
only can do that. Of course the imagination must 
not run wild. The understanding must exercise some 
control, but nevertheless the imagination, breaking 
through the understanding, leads us to our highest 
vision and our highest truth. 

And this world into which the imagination leads 
us is not a world remote from the actual, it is the 
actual which gives a higher reality to the world we see; 
as Wordsworth felt that to him, 

The meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

But the highest world into which the imagination 
leads us not only glorifies the world we see, but also 
demands much of us because it speaks to our very 
souls. There God is speaking to man, and it is the 
business of the Church of God to enable men to enter 
that world more easily, and to appeal not merely to 
their minds but also to their hearts and wills—to save 
their own souls. God is the Supernatural, and the 
Church of God, being one with Him, partakes of the 
Supernatural also. So the Church too is above all 
conflicts of the understanding. 

Truth in Dr. Santayana’s view is a symbol of 
reconciliation with reality. Therefore the Church may 
make room for the conflicts of belief. In his view 
heresy does not cut off the heretic from the tree of life. 
Herésy is to be conceived as a rift within the fold, not 
a separation from it. 

It is true, of course, that the dogmas of the Church 
are in some degree fixed, but being a part of religion, 
and religion being identical with poetry, we may apply 
our imagination to the creeds and find in them more 
than meets the understanding. And if the framers of 
the creeds did not think of them as poetry but as 
statements of belief, yet they builded better than 
they knew, and the imagination finds in them more 
than appears upon the surface. 

£o the Church seems to stand above all contro- 
versies, and confident of its truth may look serenely 
upon the battles which skepticism wages against it. 
It has endured through all controversies and will 
endure. Standing upon the heights of its supernatu- 
ralism it might say with Bacon, who is quoting Lucre- 
tius: ““No pleasure is comparable to standing on the 
vantage ground of truth” (a hill not to be commanded, 
and where the air is always clear and serene), “‘and to 
see the errors, and wanderings, and mists, and tem- 
pests in the vale below.” 

It is the power of the imagination that leads man 
to these heights, and it was the power of the imagina- 
tion which led men, weary with the impotence of the 
pagan religions and dissatisfied with the subtleties of 
Neoplatonism, to turn to Christianity. Christianity 
won its way, not by its truth, which was poorly com- 
prehended, but by its appeal to the human soul. It 
had a message for men at every turn of life. 

Dr. Santayana says: 

What overcame the world because it was what the 
world desired, was not a moral reform—for that was 
preached by every sect; not an ascetic regimen—for 


that was practised by heathen gymnosophists and Pagan 
philosophers; not brotherly love within the Church—for 
the Jews had and have that at least in equal measure; but 
what overcame the world was what Saint Paul said he 
would always preach, Christ and him crucified. Therein 
was a new poetry, a new ideal, a new God. . . . It car- 
ried the imagination into a new sphere; it sanctified the 
poverty and sorrow at which Paganism had shuddered; 
it awakened tenderer emotions, revealed more human 
objects of adoration, and furnished subtler instruments 
of grace. It was a whole world of poetry descended 
among men. . . . The longer the vision lasted and the 
steadier it became, the more closely, of course, was it 
intertwined with daily acts and common affections; and 
as real life gradually enriched that vision with its sug- 
gestions, so religion in turn gradually colored common 
life with its unearthly light. . . . There was occasion 
within it for the exercise of reason, for the awakening 
and discipline of emotion, for the exertion of effort. . . . 
The system was a great poem which, besides being well 
constructed in itself, was allegorical of actual experience, 
and contained, as in a hieroglyph, a very deep knowl- 
edge of the world and of the human mind. 


In Dr. Santayana’s view the crucifixion is not 
merely an historical fact, it is transformed by the 
imagination of the believer so that he is able to say, 
“Christ died for me.” “Proofs are the last thing 


‘looked for by a truly religious mind which feels the 


imaginative fitness of its facts, and knows instinctively 
that in such a matter, imaginative fitness is allfthat 
can be required.” 


Ee 


The reason, in his view, that this high ideal of — 


Christianity may not endure is that its high imagina- 
tion may sink and entangle itself with a particular 
account of matters of fact. He feels himself above 
these matters of controversy; and theology, as it con- 
cerns itself with the nature of Christ, the miracles, 
or the idea of the nature of God, has little interest 
for him. The Church has met dogmas before, and has 
been able to combat them, or else has been able to 
combine them, and a place has been made for as many 
religious traditions as possible. 

With this high thought of the Church he has 
little to fear from the skepticism of men. He feels 
that Biblical criticism and mystical criticism call for 
no special remark. They are such as any student or 
spiritual person with no inherited religion might 
compose in our day. 

Yet he is very bitter against the Modernists in 
his own church. 


It is remarkable and well nigh incredible that even 
for a moment they should have supposed this non- 
Christian criterion in history and in metaphysics is com- 
patible with adherence to the Catholic Church. The 
Modernist has forsaken the Church, for he chooses a per- 
sonal, psychological and variable standard instead of a 
supernatural one. He is only an amateur in religion. ; 


He may believe unquestioningly in history, philology, evo- ni 


lution, perhaps in German idealism, but he does not be- 
lieve in sin, nor in salvation, nor in revelation. The 
Modernist wishes to reconcile the Church and the 


world and forgets that Christianity came to announce } 


salvation from the world. 


The Modernists think the weakness of the Church 
“ies in its not following the inspirations of the age. 
Now the religious experience may take other forms 
than the Christian, and within Christianity it may take 
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| other forms than the Catholic; but the Catholic form 
| is as good as any for the devotee himself; and it has 
immense advantage over its probable rivals i in charm, 
in comprehensiveness, in maturity, in internal ra- 
| tionality, in external adaptability.” “In a frank su- 
| pernaturalism, in a tight clericalism, not in a pleasant 
} secularization, lies the sole hope of the Church. 
_ It will not convert the world: it never did and it never 
“could. It will remain a voice crying in the wilderness; 
| but it will believe what it cries, and there will be some 
to listen to it in the future as there have been in the 
past.” 
; Ina similar way he regards liberals and liberalism. 
Freedom from the authority of the supernatural only 
_leaves a man subject to the authority of lesser forces. 
Then a man becomes the slave of wealth, of circum- 
stance and theory, and feeling he may do as he pleases 
_and that he may follow ideals which appeal to him, in 
his wide survey he yields to the attraction and lure of 
‘many theories that are false and merely fanciful, 
_ theories which he accepts today and may reject to- 
morrow. There is little stability as there is little 
depth in his convictions. Superficiality threatens 
| everywhere, and he tends to lose the commanding in- 
- fluence of his ideals. The Catholic ideal with its firmer 
t _ grip on men, due to its singleness of aim in appealing 
to the soul, ‘has a more enduring influence over men 
_ than have the many ideals which, in their varied play, 
} attract for a time the deeper thoughts of men. The 
_ churches outside the Catholic have not won the loyalty 
of their adherents as the Catholic Church has. For 
this reason the liberal churches can prescribe no 
', normal religion, science, art, or way of happiness. 
i In a society where men have exchanged the 
Church for the authority of private organizations, a 
man finds his life supervised, his conscience intimi- 


SIROFESSOR HAROUTUNIAN speaks a good 
«| word for the recent Humanist Manifesto, 
he describes it as a valuable document be- 
dwar} cause it is “a succinct presentation of the es- 
pohhads of ‘religious humanism.’”’ (Italics mine.) 
- It is heartening to hear a word of praise and hard in- 
deed not to be able to accept it. I very much doubt 
whether the value of this document lies in its brevity. 
_ The manifesto was somewhat hastily constructed, and 
. I can imagine a far briefer and clearer statement than 
- the one which | signed in the spring of this year. 
¢ Nothing seems easier, yet nothing is more difficult, 
than to express in a few words the points of agreement 
among men who seemingly think alike. The Christian 
Church has discovered this fact to its cost. It has 
struggled nineteen hundred years to express in brief 
and clear terms the essentials of Christianity. It has 
/ not yet succeeded. One cannot blame the humanist 
~ movement if its first attempt at creed writing should 
- fall short of perfection. The humanist principles 
need to be restated in briefer and clearer form. 
But whatever the flaws of the manifesto, its 
authors have not been guilty of sins of omission. One 
hay agree that the document is redundant, logically 


dated and his pocket drained. He is the slave of cus- 
tom, habit, business, fashion, and is by no means the 
free man he often thinks he is. “It is in the subsoil 
of uniformity, of tradition, of dire necessity, that hu- 
man welfare is rooted together with wisdom and un- 
affected art, and the flowers of culture that do not 
draw their life from that soil are only paper flowers.”’ 

We are grateful to Dr. Santayana for the poem 
he has made of his religion and for suggesting some of 
the limitations and dangers in liberalism, for we are 
meeting the worthy thought of a sincere opponent. 
But we feel he has missed something in our modern 
thought, for he views it from the outside as we view 
Catholicism from the outside. We wonder if he 
realizes the power that a free, strong and vital theol- 
ogy has in preventing men from being swept away by 
every wind of doctrine, and sees how it re-enforces the 
best and highest impulses of men, and whether he 
has fully entered ‘‘the joy of paths untrod,” or seen 
the “wide horizon’s grander view.” 

With all his charm of style and humor, and keen 


. and subtle discrimination, and depth of perspective, 


Dr. Santayana will not draw many liberals to his 
church, but few can read his fascinating volumes 
without realizing that he has climbed very high in 


_ Catholicism, and as we go higher in our liberalism 


we may find that he is not so very far apart from 
us after all. For ascending the heights of religion is 
like climbing a mountain. We may go up one side 
or the other, by the accustomed trails, or we may make 
a new one for ourselves, but each step upward brings 
us nearer those going up on the other side, or going up 
by any trail, and the view at the top is the same for all. 
When men stand upon the heights of their manhood, 
distances of space, time and thought seem to slip 
away, for ‘‘the seekers of the Light are one.” 


Comment on Humanism and Christianity 
J. A. C. Fagginger Auer 


and metaphysically imperfect, but one cannot deny 
that it presents all of the essentials of religious hu- 
manism. Surely, Professor Haroutunian, in his in- 
terpretation of the humanist statement, seems to have 
discovered all of them. His description of the “hu- 
manist pattern of thought” is correct. He rightly 
indicates the starting point of humanistic reasoning 
to be man and his immediate experience. He deals 
with the nature of this experience and tells us that it 
relates to our physico-chemical environment and to 
our fellow men. Nature, he explains, the humanists 
do not think of as a hostile force. Its ways have no 
peculiar relevance to human ends. It creates condi- 
tions which are both favorable and unfavorable to 
human existence and comfort. The task of man is to 
control it for the sake of achieving his ends. 

Man’s relations to other men give room for the 
development of qualities of a somewhat different na- 
ture: love, friendship, sacrifice, and others. The social 
ideal is the “utmost self-realization for the individuals 
constituting society and their free cooperation for 
the common good.” 

“Humanism considers these pursuits as exhaustive 
of significant human experience, and finds no justifica- 
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tion for the addition of another distinct category of 
experience,’ the one which Rudolf Otto describes in 
his ‘‘das Heilige.” 

One finds little to criticize in Dr. Haroutunian’s 
account of humanistic thinking. He mentions the two 
essentials: 1, man’s own experience is the beginning 
and the measure of all truth; 2, human experience, 
in the course of its development, does not change its 
essential nature. There is no miraculous tradition 
from secular experience to another type of experience, 
called religious, which is of a wholly different kind 
and which is subject to laws of an essentially different 
character. Humanism rejects ‘the wholly other.’ 
It suspects any form of reasoning which results from a 
two-fold interpretation of the universe. 

Professor Haroutunian understands humanism, 
his treatment of it is both fair and friendly. He ac- 
knowledges that it possesses virtues of no mean order: 
““ntelligence, courage, manliness, resourcefulness, and 
justice.”’ 

On the other hand, so he says, it lacks qualities 
fully as important as the ones which it possesses, cer- 
tain significant characteristics which Dr. Haroutunian 
does discover in Christianity, with which he compares 
humanism, partly to its disadvantage. Humanism 
urges the “good” life, but Christianity contends for 
the ‘‘Christlike” life. These two appear to differ, the 
Christlike life being superior to the other. Yet, at 
what point the difference occurs is not altogether made 
clear. Reference is made, it is true, to the activities 
of Jesus and to his teaching. He preaches humility 
and ‘the love of one’s enemies. This, no doubt, Jesus 
did; but no reason is given why these teachings should 
be inconsistent with the principles of humanism. 

“The world remains alien to Christ,’ Dr. Harou- 
tunian writes. True, the world remains alien to Christ, 
as tradition has pictured him—but why? Because it 
does not accept the theology implicit in Jesus’ teach- 
ing? Scarcely, for much of his teaching men have 
discarded long ago, whether they were theists or hu- 
manists. Few men share Jesus’ belief in demons, 
angels, a literal heaven and an equally literal hell, 
the coming of the day of Jahweh. Men do not rise 
to the “‘stature of the fullness of Christ’’ because they 
accept Jesus’ theories, but because they possess certain 
ethical qualities which, according to tradition, Jesus 
equally possessed, and which have nothing to do with 
his theological opinions. Patience, tenderness, cour- 
age, and wisdom are not characteristics limited to 
those who agree with Jesus in matters of faith. They 
existed long before the dawn of Christianity and they 
will continue even though Christianity should depart 
from the earth. 

No one denies that Christianity has influenced the 
world for good, but the problem which calls for solu- 
tion is why it has done so. Is its power for good at- 
tributable to qualities which separate it from human- 
ism, or to characteristics which it has in common 
with that type of thinking? 

The latter is the more likely. When men are 
found to behave in a like manner the psychological 
reasons leading toward this behavior are certain to be 
the same, no matter how much their explanation of 
their actions may differ. The true ethical motives of 
the Fundamentalist and the religious radical are the 


F< kar a 


same. The now so much despised seventeenth-cen- | 


tury notion of the “religio naturalis” underlying all 


artificial religions may have more to commend it than . 


men are apt to think. 

Professor Haroutunian admits that Christianity ” 
has humanistic elements. He speaks of a “‘confusing’’ 
combination of humanism and Christianity, which he 
identifies with modern theism. Theism, indeed, is a 
confusing combination of Christianity and humanism, 
but the confusion is due to the presence of certain doc- 
trinal elements, inherited from the past, which no 
longer truly represent present-day religious experi- 
ence. 

One of the outstanding merits of Christianity, as 
compared with humanism, is its belief in the objectiv- 
ity of values, thus the author of our article states. 
And here he agrees with the argument set forth by 
Dr. Andrew Banning in his excellent article which 
appeared in The Christian Register and in The Christian 
Leader in the early part of June. Do away with the 
objectivity of values, their cosmic permanence, and 
what do you have? Values which change from 
generation to generation. This would confuse us, it is 
not to be tolerated—therefore, it follows that values 
are objective and have cosmic permanence. This logic 
is scarcely commendable. The desirability of a given 
thing does not argue its actuality. Not is it at all 
certain that the objectivity of values would solve the 
problem which the adherents of that doctrine hope it 
will solve, as I have tried to show, in part, in Chapter 
III of my book, “‘Humanism States Its Case.” 

But, what about the conceptions, sin, repentance, 
regeneration, and grace, which Christianity possesses 
and which humanism lacks? Lack of space forces me 
to answer this question briefly and hence inadequately. 
First of all, are we sure that all of these matters men- 
tioned are valuable toward the realization of the ideal 
life? This is by no means sure. Secondly, if they are 
valuable, is it certain that humanism does not possess 
them, perhaps under a different name? Thirdly, 
what are we to understand by those terms? Dr. 
Haroutunian writes as if sin, repentance, etc., were 


fixed notions in Christian teaching. History would — 


scarcely support such an assumption. They meant 


something different to almost every one who used the © 


terms: Jesus, Paul, John, Tertullian, Augustine, Cal- 
vin, Luther, Melanchthon. Each made exclusive 
clam for his interpretation of the meaning of those 
words, and hence the modern mind is left in a quan- 
dary. 


One criticism we humanists may well accept. We 


do lack the historic sense. We believe the world to 
have been born with us, and we are not ready to admit 
that these things which we are saying have been 


said before, have often been said indeed by men who” 
If Christianity in its theistic — 
form does not have the monopoly of truth, neither 


greatly differ from us. 


has humanism. Truth is a common good or we could 
have no world at all. 


his most interesting article: ‘“The one indispensable 
‘ism’ for our age as for every age, seems to be tru 
liberalism, that utter readiness to learn which is th 
essence of the scientific spirit as well as our ely 
of hope for the realization of the ‘common g 


We shall do well to bear in 
mind the warning with which Dr. Haroutunian ends ? 
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One element of Japanese action in Manchuria that escapes 
_ notice of the outside world, is the religious fervor with which 
_ Many individual Japanese have entered into the “great adven- 
ture.” Protestant ministers have come over to serve as shepherds 
of the rapidly increasing Japanese population in the cities. 
_ Religious colonies as such play an integral role in the effort to 
popularize Manchuria among Japanese, and so help immigration 
to relieve Nippon’s pressing population problem. 

‘ Among such religionists, Japan’s aggressive policy since 
‘September 18, 1931, is viewed in a far different light from the 
_ world’s general opinion. They present a peculiar segment in 
| Japanese psychology with regard to the Manchurian incident and 
its aftermath, including establishment of the generally unrecog- 
nized “State” of Manchoukuo. 

For instance, one Protestant minister with whom I talked 
several times on the train in Korea and later in Manchuria, is 
devoting himself with ardor to the new religious work in “Japan’s 
_ latest frontier.” 

“The more we sacrifice out here, the more determined we are 
to keep going,” he said. His words were not said for effect. 
_ They were backed up by his actions, the result of an evident 
sincerity and devotion to what he considered right. 
The Japanese are devoted to their nation fervently, in all the 
_ shades of nationalism from ordinary jingoism to the motives of the 
highest patriot. Outsiders often forget this in assessing Japan’s 
foreign policy. 
| Japan is frequently represented in the foreign press as in the 
’ hands of a military clique, before whom moderate opinion gener- 
ally quails. This is only partially true. The army has undoubt- 
edly held the most powerful single chair at the nation’s council 
_ table since late 1981. Many elements of liberal and moderate 
opinion have likewise ceased to make themselves prominent, 
_ biding their time for a swing of sentiment toward more concilia- 
tory methods. But between these extremes exists a great body 
- of national opinion, squarely behind the Manchurian policy. It 
is true, however, that much of this opinion has been built up by a 
_ careful campaign of well-directed propaganda. 
In this group are found such ministers as the one who is 
_ devoting himself to Manchuria. Even should the army change 
its tactics and withdraw from Manchuria—a thing almost in- 
conceivable—this minister would still cling to his belief that this 
“‘ife-line” of Japan should not be abandoned. In such a view 
may be seen the strange melange of nationalism and other con- 
cepts—even religious—which characterizes current Japanese 
opinion. 
e Basic explanation of this phenomenon is to be ought in the 
_ entire course of Japan’s modern history, not in events of the past 
‘ two years alone. My minister friend puts it neatly, ‘“‘We have 
no other place to go except Manchuria.” 
4 No other place to go! In those few words he sums up the 
} explosion which started in September, 1931, and has been gather- 
_ ing force beneath the surface in Japan for decades. It was the 
» lot of Japan to enter international intercourse after centuries of 
_ self-imposed isolation, only in 1854. The most casual reflection 
_ shows that this date comes well after the close of widespread 
- colonization by European and American nations. 
‘Japan, with an area roughly that of California, soon entered 
into the full swim of industrial and internationai development. 
Population grew as had that of England in the heyday of its com- 
_ mercial supremacy. By 1888 the population of Japan proper 
amounted to 39,600,000. Already this represented a heavy 
sity for each square mile. But in 1930 the figures had jumped 
9 64,500,000, bringing the average population density up to 437 
a square mile. In Honshu, the largest island and center of the 
great cities, the density was 545 a square mile. Taking the whole 
nese Empire, the average comes up to 347. 


THE WORLD TODAY: Japan in Manchuria 


Compared with densities in Europe and America, these 
figures already represent at least the double of the Occident’s 
main concentrations. Now take into consideration the surface 
of Japan, seamed with volcanic ranges, lakes and rivers. All 
cultivable land—a relatively small portion of the total area—has 
been developed. Further expansion must be sought in special 
crops, such as the recent trend toward strawberry culture on 
steeply terraced slopes. 

On the side of population and available land Japan has 
therefore, been subjected to increasing pressure. Outlets have 
been sought, but political barriers have often frustrated Japan’s 
efforts. Under pre-war diplomacy and the law of war she took 
Formosa and Korea. It must not be forgotten in thinking of 
these annexations that they took place in full legality under old 
international law. The same rule does not apply to Manchuria 
today. But Formosa and Korea did not solve Japan’s problems, 
in fact they increased them in some directions. 

Other outlets were sought, through emigration and through 
economic projects in Manchuria. Everyone knows how the 
Japanese were finally excluded from settling in California and 
Australia. Everywhere doors were closed. Moreover, Japan 
had constantly been rebuffed by other powers in the political field. 
Rebuffed is a mild word, for a candid historical study shows that 
pre-war European diplomacy used no gloves in’many of its deal- 
ings with Nippon. 

After the Sino-Japanese war of 1894-95, for example, Russia 
led a concert of European powers which compelled Japan to give 
up the Liaotung Peninsula in South Manchuria, after it had been 
ceded by China asa result of the war. Japan took this diplomatic 
setback with what good grace it could summon, then was angered 
beyond words when Russia, which had pretended to be concerned 
for China’s interests in resisting Japan, cynically took over the tip 
of the peninsula. 

This prepared the way for the Russo-Japanese War, when 
Japan won and obtained treaty rights in Manchuria. Then began 
the economic development which prepared the way for the in- 
cident of 1931. 

Through the Manchurian outlet some satisfaction was ob- 
tained and it’was the fear of losing investments and strategic 
position there that lay at the base of Japanese action in establish- 
ing a virtualjprotectorate over the area, now known as Man- 
choukuo. 

While this history has nothing directly to do with the subject 
of religion in Manchuria, it is given to help explain the attitude of 
many Japanese religionists there. Naturally they are Japanese 
and members of some denomination at once, so they are liable to 
be swayed by national emotions like other men. 

On the whole, they accept the national action as a fact, and 
are trying to make the best of it. Some of them support it 
strongly, a few make their disapproval known, and others philo- 
sophically adopt the policy of seeking to prevent materialism from 
running its full gamut in the sequel of present expansion. 

That is to say, these religionists are aware of the danger for 
religion in Japan if the nation is swept too far along the line of 
imperialism and material self-seeking. Assuming that Japan 
considers its actions to date as indispensable to national survival— 
whether facts support that belief or not—the time can quickly 
come when expansion as such becomes a goal. 

It is to prevent this misdirection of national energy, with its 
inevitable international complications, that many religionists are 
working. On the ground in Manchuria, they are coming with a 
missionary zeal to work in the colonies and cities, there to keep 
uppermost in the minds of their congregations the true ideals of 
Christianity on which alone Japan or any nation can work out its 


salvation. 
Ro'and Hall Sharpe. 
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OUR NEW RESPONSIBILITY 


HE work of the Joint Unitarian-Universalist 
Commission is finished. It was brought to a 
glorious end by the practically unanimous action 

of the Universalist Convention at Worcester on the 
19th of October. The Fellowship of the Free Church 
of America is an accomplished fact. Certain modi- 
fications as to name and preamble were proposed, but 
the essentials of the plan itself were not changed. 

The work of the new Council of the Free Church 
is just beginning. Upon the wisdom, devotion and 
leadership of the men charged with this responsibility, 
coupled with the cooperation of the people in the two 
member denominations, rests the success or failure of 
the new enterprise. 

Seldom has any activity of either the Unitarians 
or the Universalists aroused so much general interest 
among people of all denominations as has this Free 
Church plan. It seems to have caught the imagina- 
tion of liberals everywhere. The tremendous outpour- 
ing of Universalists at the convention on the day set 
for the expected debate demonstrated their intense 
interest. The interest of the Unitarians had already 
been conclusively demonstrated. Congregationalists 
in particular had expressed their keen personal interest 
in the adoption of the report. 

Many of us have felt for years impatient with the 
lethargic and almost imperceptible advance of the 
liberal churches toward their long-avowed object of 
Christian unity. We have read their resolutions pro- 
fessing this aim. We have known of innumerable 
conferences looking toward this achievement. Some- 
how, the efforts seemed to stop with the resolutions. 


Now these two liberal Churches, with their great 
history and their wealth of tradition, have taken a 
definite step forward. They have redeemed their 
pledges. They have offered this new fellowship to 
the religious world, with its cordial invitation to all 
liberals of like purpose “who would work for the king- 
dom of God in the spirit of Jesus.” It is our belief 
and confident expectation that the invitation will be 
accepted. 

We have assumed a heavy responsibility. The 
new fellowship must, under the guidance of those © 
who have been chosen as its leaders, prove worthy of 
the continued confidence and loyalty of Universalists 
and Unitarians; it must also make such an appeal 
to other liberals and liberal churches that they will 
affiliate with it and thereby make it more truly realize 
the high hopes and ambitions of its creators; it must 
so function as to demonstrate clearly to the religious 
world that the Protestant churches, dividing and sub- 
dividing for generations, have now learned the great 
lesson of cooperation and united action, and are now 
definitely upon the path leading to actual and con- 
structive Christian unity. 


— 2S 
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Robert W. Hill. 


* * 


UNIVERSALISTS AND THE FREE CHURCH 


HE Universalist General Convention, which held 
its biennial meeting in Worcester, October 17- 
22, adopted by an overwhelming majority the 
Free Church plan. The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting last May took similar ac — 
tion, hence we are naturally pleased and gratified that 
the Universalist Convention has decided to associate © 
with us in this adventure in religious fellowship. Our 
first thought, however, upon learning of their action, is 
of the new responsibility which has come upon us. 
For many years we have voiced our sentiments in un- 
mistakable resolutions. We have joined forces with 
other religious bodies in maintaining union churches, — 
in practical humanitarian endeavors, in national and — 
international meetings; and in all we have found con- 
firmation of our conviction that intellectual agreement 
is not essential to the most profitable religious fellow- 
ship. Now comes an opportunity to give expression 
on a large scale to the principle of freedom in fellow- 
ship. The opportunity will be a test not of our sin- — 
cerity, which is undeniable, but of the largeness of our — 
spirit and the worth of our purposes. The Universal-— 
ists have their cherished history and traditions, as well — 
as a wealth of loyalties and sacred associations. Uni- — 
tarians have the same. To conserve both is essential 
to the success of the Free Church plan. Both de-— 
nominations have long stood for tolerance, but now — 
much more will be required—mutual respect, mutual — 
understanding, good sportsmanship, and the will to — 
cooperate. 

This, however, will not be enough, because true— 
and enduring fellowship requires high purposes. The — 
constitution of the Universalist General Convention | 
sets forth its objectives in these words: “‘To establish — 
fellowship, propagate the Christian faith and help the 
kingdom of God to come.” The American Unitarian 
Association exists, in terms of its by-laws: “To diffuse 
the knowledge and promote the interests of pure re- 
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_ ligion, which in accordance with the teaching of Jesus 


is summed up in love to God and love to man; to en- 
courage sympathy and cooperation among religious 
liberals; and to strengthen the churches which unite 
in the Association for more and better work for the 
kingdom of God.” 

Those two statements are written on the banners 
under which we come together, and if we take them 
seriously we cannot fail. We are setting forth upon a 


_ great voyage, and it is well to remember that there is 


less danger in deep water than in shallow water. The 
Free Church should clearly hear the words: “Put out 
into the deep and let down your nets.” 

Unitarians and Universalists in federation will 
not be a numerically large body, but if our behavior 


is good, if we show largeness of spirit and devotion to 
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_ therefore, is limited. 


the highest purposes, we may expect with reason 
other denominations to associate with us. Mean- 
while, we salute our Universalist brethren. Whatso- 
ever they may receive from us, we expect that our 
religious life will be strengthened and enriched through 
work and worship with them. The Free Church of 
America is a reality—it is for us to make it a power. 
Frederick R. Griffin. 


* * 


HOLLYWOOD PROBLEMS 


OVING pictures share with the press and the 
radio the appeal to the multitude. A neg- 
ligible minority in the United States is un- 

affected by the plays which are presented on the 
sereen. When, therefore, vulgarity and indecency 
appear in so popular a form the injury to public 
morals is very serious. Hence the vigorous and 


- justified protest that has been made against bad films. 


It ought to be recognized, however, as very 
much complicating the situation, that Hollywood is 
not alone in this offending. The books that are com- 
ing from the press and the plays appearing on the so- 
called legitimate stage are so much worse than any- 
thing upon the screen that the moving pictures find 
difficulty in using them. The expurgation which 
Hollywood feels compelled to make in current plays 
and stories might astonish those who are reading and 
seeing the salacious productions apparently without 
protest. When Hollywood insists that it is catering 
to popular taste we realize that it is not without some 
ground for its position. The remedy is with ourselves 
as well as with the pictures. 

Hollywood also often points to the fact that its 
attempts to produce something better have not always 
met with success. One of the reasons for the “‘block- 
booking” system is that the better plays may thus be 
given a chance to be presented. Doubtless there is in- 
justice and many objectionable elements in “‘block- 
booking.” Theoretically, it is simply selling whole- 
sale at a lower price than retail. The local manager 
in order to get the cheaper figure must take a certain 
number of pictures from a given studio. His choice, 
If he desires to present only the 
best films to his public he must pay considerably 


more. However, practically, the system often works 


the other way. Such admirable pictures as “Disraeli’’ 
and “Cavaleade” would not have been shown in 


thousands of theaters if the managers had been free to 


choose something vulgar or sentimental in their place. 
And they have bitterly complained of the necessity 
of purchasing “‘high-brow stuff.” 

It is probably well known that Mrs. T. G. Winter, 
brilliant daughter of her brilliant father, Dr. Charles 
Gordon Ames, has done admirable service on the 
Public-Relations Committee of the Moving Picture 
Producers. Some very definite improvements have 
been made. She is keenly alive to the need for the 
higher order of films, but she calls attention to the 
significant facts mentioned above and insists that we 
must not overlook their educational implications. 

Theodore Gerald Soares. 


* * 


CATHOLIC SPAIN 


NE sweeping statement suffices most non- 
Catholics who set out to interpret the political 
and religious situation in Spain. The phrasing 

of the statement differs, but its meaning does not. It 
is, In effect, that the Church has always oppressed 
when it has not actually enslaved the people, and, 
given the opportunity afforded by revolution and a re- 
publican form of government, it is not to be wondered 
at that the people of Spain are now mercilessly shearing 
the Church of its ill-gotten power, and freeing them- 
selves from the tyranny of the priests. 

If the policy of the Church in Spain has been one 
of oppression and suppression, then it must be counted 
as a singularly unsuccessful policy, for the Spaniard 
remains today a proud, self-reliant individualist and 
even the beggar in the street considers himself a 
caballero. As the Catholic Church is, among other 
things, the most efficient organization in the world, it 
is hardly likely that centuries of power—power used 
subversely—would leave the Spanish folk today as 
they were, according to the historians, in the beginning. 

As a matter of fact the people are not anti-church, 
though large groups of them are anti-clerical after the 
French and Italian manner. On Sundays and .Holy 
days the churches are thronged now as ever. Last 
Easter Day and on the Feast of Corpus Christi the 
loyalty of all classes to the Papacy was made clearly 
evident when the people packed the churches and en- 
thusiastically affirmed their faith in Espana Catolica. 

Actually, the main reason for the present anti- 
church activities is to be sought in the desire of the 
politically radical reformers to put Spain on the map as 
a modern, efficient, industrial capitalistic or com- 
munistic state. They argue that the Church is mon- 
archical and like all monarchical institutions is reac- 
tionary. To rouse a manana-loving people to action 
the reformers must have a whipping-boy, so the Church 
is forced to take that role. The reformers paint 
glowing word-pictures of the Utopia that will comewhen 
the Church goes. They do not, however, say anything 
about the soulless civilization of modern industrial 
countries nor a word about the dreary lives of the 
slaves of the machine. 

The soul of Spain is Catholic and the Church, as 
the Spanish bishops truly say, is neither monarchical 
nor republican. Whatever changes are wrought 
politically, economically, educationally, the guess may 
be hazarded that Spain will remain Catholic. 

W. J. Greene. 
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THE CURRENT OF FAITH 
Miles Hanson 
Faith. An Historical Study. By 
Stewart Means. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. 


Dr. Means has provided readers with a 
book of rare value. Only rarely do we 
come across a volume so finely written, 
and containing so much of real value, be- 
cause of ripe scholarship and fearless judg- 
ment. Time and time again there are sen- 
tences and sayings which elicit whole- 
hearted response. 

In a continuous and extremely in- 
teresting manner, the story of the leaders 
of thought from by-gone days to the pres- 
ent is told. 

In the opening chapter we read: “‘We 
can understand the history of the Christian 
Church and the new spiritual life of man 
only by seeing the great streams from the 
past which went into what we now visualize 
as the new river,’’ and the book opens 
helpful and inspiring views of those con- 
tributory waters. 

As the title indicates, the author’s pur- 
pose is to set forth the various meanings 
included in the word “‘faith,’’ and in order 
to do so he tells the story of the prominent 
seekers’ after truth, and so provides a 
memorable setting for the definitions given. 

Pre-New Testament times are first de- 
scribed and Dr. Means reveals the weak- 
ness of many commonly accepted opinions, 
and makes vivid the struggles of the various 
nations seeking to understand and explain 
life. The story of the New Testament 
days follows, and is succeeded by a schol- 
arly resume of subsequent church history. 

The following varied definitions of faith 
are given: 

Philo’s: Faith is the ability to break 
from all earthly and material things and 
trust only to the invisible. 

St. Paul’s: Faith is the moral and spiri- 
tual union of the soul with God through the 
inner control of his life by Christ. 

St. Jude’s: Faith is the assent to a more 
or less formal body of doctrine or dogma. 

Justin Martyr’s: Faith is simply the 
holding for true of that which is believed. 

The Synoptic Gospels: 

(1) A humble trust in a Heavenly Father 
who will hear and answer prayers. 

(2) A belief in Jesus as a messenger and 
revealer of the power and love of God 
manifested through acts which seem to be 
divine. 

(3) A confidence in Jesus himself as an 
infinitely loving and forgiving being who, 
in the power of his own supreme purity 
and love, has the ability to cleanse man 
{from sin and strengthen him to do the 
right. 

There is a marked trend during the sec- 
ond century to move away from faith as a 


center of energy urging toward life, to 
make it a purely objective matter in which 
the moral and spiritual has little or no 
part, and Dr. Means insists that piety, 
not orthodoxy, is the aim of the Christian 
life, but in many Christian ages it has been 
subordinated to orthodoxy, and we see the 
fatal beginning of this change in the very 
earliest period of the Church. Later we 
read, “There is no more illuminating way 
to describe the change in Christianity from 
the fearless Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels 
to the Christianity of the fourth century 
than to say that the inspired religion of a 
Galilean peasant had become the greatest 
mystery-religion of history.” 

There is a constant temptation to 
quote judgments concerning the teaching 
of St. Augustine, Thomas Aquinas and the 
Schoolmen, but space forbids. The clos- 
ing chapters of the book deal with the 
story of Martin Luther, Erasmus, Des- 
cartes, Bacon and Schleiermacher. It isa 
striking fact that the Pilgrim Fathers 
sailed at the same time in which Descartes 
and Bacon were publishing their books. 
The travelers sought a new land and a new 
life, and the thinkers pointed a new way to 
find the secrets of life. 

There is one criticism which perhaps can 
legitimately be passed upon the book. 
The author has so fearlessly given his con- 
clusions that it almost appears as though 
he were a little fearful concerning the 
feelings of his conservative readers, and so 
in eloquent concluding paragraphs he 
seems to use phrases which in the light of 
his previous words have one meaning, 
but which in the minds of the orthodox 
have another, perhaps a designedly com- 
forting one. 

It is dangerous to use well-worn theo- 
logical phrases. They can so readily 
carry a double meaning. 

Dr. Means’ book is certainly one to buy, 
one to read carefully, and one to turn to 
in constant reference. 

* * 


PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY 


The First World War. A Photo- 
graphic History. Edited by Laurence 
Stallings. New York: Simon and Schuster. 
3800 pp. $38.50. 


The only illusion that this benumbing 
book of pictures leaves unpunctured is that 
humanity is less stupid in time of peace 
than in time of war. And that is unavoid- 
able. In the nature of things, pictures 


cannot be furnished to vindicate the pro- 


phetic title. 

Professor George Lyman Kittredge of 
Harvard says that Shakespeare always 
evinces a belief in the soundness of human 
nature. Iago knows that he is a villain, 
he does not label his villainy with fine 
names. Perhaps if this book were made 


available to young people in the churches 
they would become more soundly human, 
for they would at least know better what 
“civilization” does, if not what it is. It 
might in some measure immunize them 
from taking too much stock in labels. It 
might also convince them of the value of 
carrying a camera in the second world war. 
There are more ways than one of serving 
posterity. 

Stallings and his publishers are to be 
congratulated for the selections, captions, 
and format. 

ae eee 
* * 


THE RIFFIAN 


The Riffian. By Carleton S. Coon. 
Boston: LittleBrown and Company. 302 pp 
$2.00. 

Dr. Coon here continues the skillful 
work of ‘‘Flesh of the Wild Ox.” Many 
of the characters of his former book re- 
appear in the new novel. The longer 
story gives the author more scope to de- 
scribe the wild life and the customs and 
character of the Riffian mountaineers, 
their quick intelligence, their disdain of 
the littoral / ras, ani their detesta- 
tion of the French, who are now attempt- 
ing to subjugate and apparently enslave 
this strange remnant of a remarkable 
people, inhabitants of these mountains 
since the beginning of history. The hero, 
failing in his own trickery, is enrolled by 
the French, serves in the World War, is 
convicted of murder, escapes from his 
military prison, lives on his wits among 
the Brabers, and finally returns to his 
native mountains to renew his tribal feud 
with the French. 

Dr. Cocn knows h’'s sukject as well as 
any man alive, and he succeeds in breath- 
ing into this book a spirit as keen and as 
strong as the Riffian winds that he loves. 

Mo Hodt: 
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PRAYER 


Prayer: An Interpretation. By Ray 
Hartwell. Boston: The Meador Press. 169 
pp. $1.50. 

This book is addressed to ‘‘All Seekers of 
Truth, Makers of Happiness, and Lovers 
of Righteousness.”’ It is divided into four 
parts, containing ‘Key Thoughts,” the 
author’s philosophy of prayer, many quo- 
tations from the Bible, and twenty-seven 
prayers from various sources. The fol- 
lowing quotation suggests the writer’s 
mode of approach: ‘“‘We have learned that 
Prayer is being in tune with the infinite; 
that the Office of Prayer is to open the 
channel of communication to higher planes; 
that among our possessions is a sacred key 
to unlock the door which separates us from 
direct communication with God, our 
Father; and that this communication de- 
pends upon refinement of body, mind, 


spirit and soul, and the development of — 


spiritual powers.”’ Mr. Hartwell’s book is 
elementary, readable, and simply written. 
J EER 
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PHILOSOPHY AND SOCIOLOGY 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Please let me say how much of interest 
The Register has, especially so since there 
are more articles dealing with philosophy 


and sociology. I look eagerly forward to 


each new issue. 
Walter T. Stanton. 
Stow, Mass. 


* * 


LACK OF DEFINITIONS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Definition may go so far that it ‘‘be- 
comes a disaster,”’ but definition of vague 
or disputed terms is the first requisite of 
clearness in discussion. The papers in the 
issues of The Register for September 21 
and 28 leave the reader in the air for lack 
of definitions. 

Not one of the writers tells what he 
means by naturalism, humanism, or re- 
ligion. How can a reader know whether 
there is a paradox between ethical nat- 
uralism and humanism when he does not 
know what Dr. Harap means by these 
terms? As to religion, one might infer the 
Christian religion since the writer seems to 
have in mind a religion which gives “‘moral 
goodness primacy in the scheme of things.”’ 
Certainly this cannot be claimed for all 
religions, as Dr. Dewey says. Again, is 
the naturalism under discussion the natu- 
ralism of the savage or of theology, or both? 
Does the nature involved in the term 
naturalism mean what is sometimes called 
external nature as opposed to or exclusive 
of human nature, or does it include man? 
Humanism is perhaps the most elusive 
term in the twentieth-century vocabu- 
lary, as one realizes when he reads “Hu- 
manism and America.’”’ Does Dr. Harap 
accept the definition of the late Irving 
Babbitt or some other? 

Is it not possible for learned men, such 
as these undoubtedly are, to write so that 
the educated layman can read with pleas- 
ure what they write?, The trouble is not 
that the words are difficult but that the 
style is involved and lacks directness and 
simplicity. 

Let me congratulate The Register on its 
thought-provoking articles. 

Margaret McLaughlin. 


Flintville, Tenn. 
* * 


STIMULATING CHURCH INTEREST 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
We are planning to send copies of The 
Register to people on our church lists who 


 eannot attend service or who with a little 
attention of this kind, in addition to the 


minister’s calling, might be persuaded to 


_ take a little more interest in our cause. 


Cornelis Heijn. 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 


‘Letters to the Editor 


COMMENDING THE REGISTER 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The strength and the variety and yet the 
pertinence of the articles appearing in 
The Register have been a great boon to 
many of us. What I especially think is 
to be commended is the utilization of the 
young men in the seminaries. I have al- 
ways felt that they should be utilized. 
Keep it up! We need the material that 
has been running in The Register. 

Kenneth C. Walker. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


* * 


“RECALLING BOB INGERSOLL” 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I read with a good deal of interest the 
editorial entitled ‘‘Recalling Bob Inger- 
soll” in The Register of August 31 by Her- 
bert C. Parsons, president of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League. But I expected 
a better tribute from a leading Unitarian 
to a man who had said ‘‘I have great re- 
spect for the Unitarian Church.” On 
January 15, 1892, in New York, Colonel 
Ingersoll was the guest of the Unitarian 
Club at one of its dinners, and in his ad- 
dress he continued: “I have great respect 
for the memory. of Theodore Parker. .. . 
The Unitarian Church has done more 
than any other church to substitute 
character for creed, and to say that a man 
should be judged by his spirit; by the 
climate of his heart; by the autumn of his 
generosity; by the spring of his hope; that 
he should be judged by what he does; by 
the influence that he exerts, rather than 
by the mythology he may believe... . I 
want to thank the Unitarian Church for 
what it has done; and I want to thank the 
Universalist Church, too. They at least 
believe in a God who is a gentleman; and 
that is much more than was ever done by 
an orthodox church. They believe, at 
least, in a heavenly father who will leave 
the latchstring out until the last child 
gets home; and as that Jets me in—especial- 
ly in reference to the ‘last’-—I have great 
respect for that Church.” Now, if Mr. 
Parsons had been fair, not to say as gen- 
erous as Colonel Ingersoll was about the 
Unitarians, he would not have stressed 
Ingersoll’s negation and minimized his, at 
least equally important, constructive side. 
Ingersoll was destructive, but he did a work 
that was necessary at that time to do, and 
he did it so well that it does not need to be 
done over again. To point out mistakes 
and pitfalls is not mere negation. As 
Schopenhauer said: “To free a man from 
error is to give, not to take away. Knowl- 
edge that a thing is false is a truth.” 

In the preface to ‘The Philoscphy of 
Ingersoll’ (second edition, San Francisco, 
1913), arranged by Vere Goldthwaite, Mr. 
Goldthwaite says: “Probably no man or 


woman of history has been so universally 
misjudged as Robert G. Ingersoll. Those 
who did not know him personally—and 
they were, of course, the greater number— 
believed him a mere mental gladiator, 
rudely disturbing the foundations of es- 
tablished faith, and giving nothing better 
in return. . . . This book is published to 
dispel in some measure that belief. . . . 
In his published works (I mean now, his 
authorized works) there will be found 
nothing against justice; not a word against 
truth; nothing against love, against kind- 
ness, pity, or affection. If this could be 
said of all the literature of mankind, we 
would have what the world has never pos- 
sessed—‘a generation of absolutely free 
men and women.’ ”’ 

No, there was not a word from Ingersoll 
against any genuine virtue, but there were 
many in praise of such virtues. What is 
more, he lived up to what he professed. 
In this, the centennial year of his birth, I 
wish Mr. Parsons would read Ingersoll’s 
creed, the “‘Creed of Science.” I ask him 
to produce from all the world’s ethical 
literature a more compact and finer state- 
ment of constructive philosophy. 

Sherman D. Wakefield. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. s 


The editorial Mr. Wakefield dislikes did 
an unexpected service in calling out en- 
comiums of Ingersoll from those who reso- 
lutely set themselves to the task of keep- 
ing his worthy memory alive. Perhaps the 
fact that their hero said the gracious thing 
now quoted about Unitarians puts us 
under an obligation to make return in kind 
and let it go at that. Historical truth 
seems to demand more than that courtesy. 
The writer of the editorial has distinct 
and treasured memories of Ingersoll, 
heard him repeatedly, came into personal 
contact with him, sensed his power as well 
as his charm, and shares the regret that, so 
soon as this, he has to be identified when- 
ever heis mentioned. His great service in 
demolishing superstition and unreason de- 
served a better memory. That he formu- 
lated no new basis of fellowship or following 
and the absence of either of these outcomes 
of his drives at error have to be taken as 
evidence in support of the editorial’s 
point that negation is not an abiding bond 
of union among men. Of course if, with 
the authoritative aid of Schopenhauer, 
negation can be made affirmation and the 
destruction of untruth the assured estab- 
lishment of truth, the case for Ingersoll as 
a builder is valid. But the facts do not 
seem to support that paradox. 

Herbert C. Parsons. 
* * 


INTERESTING THROUGHOUT 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I wish to take this occasion to compli- 
ment your editorial division for the tre- 
mendous improvement in The Register. I 
now find it interesting reading throughout 

T. R. Harney. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Dr. Snyder’s Quarter Century 
in the Ministry Recalled 


His signal service to parish, community, state, and denomination described 
by President Snow 


Dr. Charles E. Snyder’s fulfillment of 
twenty-five years service as a minister of 
the Unitarian faith was marked with a 
special service and luncheon, October 15, 
at the Unitarian church, Davenport, Iowa, 
of which he is minister. 

Approximately 200 members of the 
church, fellow ministers, and friends of 
Dr. Snyder attended the two commem- 
orations. 

At the morning service, an outline of 
Dr. Snyder’s stewardship was presented by 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of the 
Meadville Theological School. 

Dr. Snow told of his associate’s work at 
his first charge in Franklin, Pa., his second, 
at the Northside Unitarian Church at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and particularly of his ex- 
cellent work as secretary of the Iowa Uni- 
tarian Association, and in his pastorate at 
the First Unitarian Church in Sioux City, 
Iowa, from which he came to Davenport 
in 1931. 

Mrs. Snyder was included in the ex- 
p essions: of affection and esteem which 
marked the happy occasion. 

Dr. Snow also was a speaker at the 
luncheon program, for which William 
Blaser, president of the board of trustees, 
acted as toastmaster. Others on the pro- 
gram were Dr. George B. Cressey, pastor 
of the Unitarian church at Geneseo, III., 
Alfred C. Mueller, Dr. Kuno Struck, Ralph 
W. Cram and Miss Louise Rohrig, repre- 
senting the young people of the church. 

Dr. Snyder was presented with a purse 
by the church and congratulated on his 
silver anniversary as a Unitarian minister 
in a letter from the Pittsburgh church 
which he had served, read by Miss Lea 
Plath. 

President Snow described the need of 
the Unitarian Church twenty-five years 
ago when Dr. Snyder entered the ministry. 
That need was organization, both in the 
churches and in denominational life. 
Among the men who met this need, Dr. 
Snow designated Dr. Snyder as one of the 
leaders, using his pastorate of fifteen years 
in Sioux City as an example of his accom- 
plishment. His’ work was not confined, 
however, to the limits of his parish, for in 
Sioux City he demonstrated the great op- 
portunity that the ministry affords for 
community leadership. When he laid 
down his work he could be described as 
the first citizen of the community. 

Moreover, his influence was state wide, 
notably in housing reform, President 
Snow continued. He was active in the 
service clubs, and constantly in demand 
as a speaker. In the work of the denomi- 

‘nation his leadership was equally felt. 
Soon after his settlement in the Middle 
West, he was made secretary of the Iowa 


Unitarian Association, an office which he 
still holds. During his administration, and 
largely owing to his personal efforts, the 
permanent funds of the Association were 
increased from about $12,000 to almost 
$30,000, and the work of the organization 
generally and of the several parishes was 
kept in active condition. During his vaca- 
tion periods he visited the churches not 
only in the state but in the adjacent por- 
tions of Minnesota, South Dakota and 
Nebraska. He organized the annual 
Young People’s Institute, now so success- 
fully held at McGregor. His work in 
Iowa led to active membership for many 
years on the Western Conference board, 
and to his recent election to the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

In all his administrative activity, with 
its consequent attention to detail, Dr. 
Snyder did not neglect what is the heart 
of church work, the spiritual nurture of 
his people. His pulpit has been a place of 
intellectual and spiritual inspiration. 

President Snow ended with a plea to the 
people of Davenport to cooperate with 
Dr. Snyder in the development of their 
church and its various activities in the 
highest way, freeing him to continue his 
active leadership in the puplit, the com- 
munity and the denomination. 

* * 


LEND-A-HAND CLUBS 


The autumn conference of Lend-a-Hand 
clubs will be held Saturday, November 4, 
at the First Parish Church, West Roxbury, 
Mass. 

The morning session will open at 10.45 
with a welcome by Rev. Harold G. Ar- 
nold and a response by Dr. Christopher R. 
Eliot. Delegates from Lend-a-Hand clubs 
will make reports and Miss Mary C. Co- 
burn, executive secretary of the Lend-a- 
Hand Society, will present news and appeals. 

At the afternoon session, opening at two 
o’clock, screen pictures illustrating ‘‘Chil- 
dren in Many Lands” will be shown, and 
there will be addresses by James Marshall 
on the work of the International Friend- 
ship League, and by Frederick J. Soule, 
director of Norfolk House Center, Rox- 
bury, on “Some Ways of Being a Good 
Neighbor.” 


* * 


FIRST CHURCH, CHICAGO 


Miss Esther Silvia Fisher has resigned 
her position as secretary of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Chicago, Ill., due to ill 
health. The church has secured the ser- 
vices of Miss Adele Ries of St. Louis, Mo. 
Miss Ries holds the degree of master of 
arts from the Boston University School 
of Religious Education. 


LOVE, MARRIAGE—THEN WHAT? 


A series of five lectures has just been 
concluded at the First Unitarian Church 
in Los Angeles, Calif., on the subject, 
“Love, Marriage. . . . Then What?” by 
Dr. Paul Popenoe. This course of lectures 
was given by the department of education 
of the Institute of Family Relations of 
Los Angeles. The lecture topics included: 
‘What is right with sex?” ‘‘What is wrong 
with sex?” “Alternatives to marriage,” 
“Successful marriage,” “Divorce and its 
aftermath.” 


me 


GIFT BANNER TO Y. P. R. U. 
Headquarters of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union now have a Y. P. R. U. ban- 
ner, a gift from the Salina, Kans., society. 
Salina won the first cup in the Y. P. R. U. 
Achievement Award Contest for the 


second time this year, and a special ser-" 


vice was arranged for a formal recognition 
of the winning of this cup. This banner is 
on display at 25 Beacon Street in Boston, 
Mass., and is available to any group for 
Y. P. R. U. conferences or special services. 


* * 
PERSONALS 


Rey. Ralph E. Bailey, minister of the 
First Parish Church in Cambridge, Mass., 
is the author of the recently published biog- 
raphy ‘An American Colossus, the Sin- 
gular Career of Alexander Hamilton.” 
“Present tendencies in government are 
Hamiltonian,” says the publisher, Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepard of Boston, in commenting 
on the timeliness of the book. 

Chief Justice Arthur P. Rugg of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court, a 
prominent Unitarian, has been elected 


president of the American Antiquarian: 


Society, to succeed the late Calvin Coolidge. 

The Labor Party in England has named 
Rey. George Savile Woods, Unitarian min- 
ister at York, as a candidate in the forth- 
coming Rusholme by-election. Mr. Woods 
has been a Labor candidate in other elec- 
tions. 

Miss Marie Elizabeth Howland and 
Maynard Grant Van Dyke were married 
at the First Unitarian Church, Chicago, 
Ill., October 17. Mr. Van Dyke is minis- 
ter of the First Unitarian Church, Topeka, 
Kans. 

Rev. Wilburn B. Miller, for the past 
four years minister of the First Parish 
Church of Stow, Mass., has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence to study at Man- 
chester College, Oxford. He is majoring 
in philosophy. 

A daughter, Stephanie Edith Thompson, 
was born to Mr. and Mrs. Donald A. 
Thompson September 19. Mr. Thompson 
is a graduate student at the Meadville 
Theological School. 

Miss Dorothy Stallworth and John Og- 
den Fisher were married October 14 in 
Beatrice, Ala. Mr. Fisher is minister of 
the First Parish Church, Groton, Mass. 
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New Hampshire Unitarian Association 


The seventieth annual meeting of the 
New Hampshire Unitarian Association 
was held at Franklin, N. H., October 4 
and 5. The Franklin branch of the Gen- 
eral Alliance provided two delicious meals 
and cordial hospitality. 

The New Hampshire Associate Alliance 
and the Laymen’s League held separate 


_ and simultaneous meetings Wednesday 


evening after supper. Mrs. James A. 
Tufts, Jr., of Exeter, presided at the As- 
sociate Alliance meeting. Greetings were 
given by Mrs. M. J. Nevins, president of 
the hostess branch. The secretary’s re- 


port was read by Miss Olive Clark of Mil- 


ford, the treasurer’s by Miss Gertrude 
Emerson of Keene. 

_ A delegate of each branch represented 
spoke three minutes on one of the follow- 
ing topics: ‘Our Best Plan for Raising 
Funds,” or “Our Best Literary Pro- 
gram.” : 

At the laymen’s meeting, Malcolm C. 
Rees, administrative vice-president of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, presided. 
Herbert C. Parsons, president of. the 
League, was the speaker. Various pro- 
grams of both League and chapters were 
discussed. Mr. Harold Davis of Nashua, 
N. H., presented a concrete program of 
study in connection with the recent sur- 
vey of New Hampshire Government Edu- 
cation, ete., made by the Brookings In- 
stitute. ; 

Following these meetings all delegates 
and friends gathered in the church audi- 
torium to hear Mr. Parsons give his de- 
lightful address entitled ‘““‘The Gentle Art 
of Paying Compliments.” A genial man, 
a delightful speaker who radiates optimism 
and courage, Mr. Parsons made his au- 
dience feel that paying compliments is a 
fine art and should be included in any 
school or college curriculum! 

Rev. Otto Lyding conducted the service 
of evening worship. 

On the following morning after a meet- 
ing of the directors, and a devotional ser- 
vice conducted by Rev. Robert M. L. Hoit 
of Walpole, a business meeting was held, 
presided over by Carl B. Wetherell, head- 
master of Proctor Academy and president 
of the conference. Mrs. Francis P. Daniels 
of Windsor, Vt., gave an excellent report 
as recording secretary. Mr. Wetherell 
presented the treasurer’s statement for 
Rey. Earl C. Davis, now at Petersham, 
Mass. 

The conference appropriated money to 
carry on work, with other Protestant 
churches, on the campus at New Hampshire 
University, and for Proctor Academy. 

.The address of the morning was given 


_ by Rev. Walter B. Pedersen, recently or- 


dained as minister at Lebanon. His topie, 
“The Church Today and the World Tomor- 


row,” provoked much constructive criti- 
- cism and comment. It was a clear, pre- 
_ cise statement of the relationship of the 


church and the world, and it brought many 
of his hearers to a realization of the church’s 
duty in these difficult times. 

At the luncheon a roll call was taken 
and showed some 127 delegates present, 
fifteen churches being represented. 

Following a brief business meeting in the 
afternoon, Rey. and Mrs. Arthur N. Moore 
of Franklin told the conference of their ex- 
periences for one month last summer in 
the coal fields of West Virginia, in coopera- 
tion with the American Friends’ Society. 
Dr. Asa M. Bradley of Kingston, N. H., 
Universalist Superintendent of the New 
Hampshire State Convention, brought 


greetings from that fellowship and ex- 
pressed great hopes for the Free Church of 
America. 

The following officers and directors were 
elected: President, Carl B. Wetherell, An- 
dover; vice-president, Mrs. Carol F. Clark, 
Francestown; general secretary and treas- 
urer, Rev. Eric Alton Ayer, Manchester; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Francis P. Dan- 
iels, Windsor, Vt.; directors for three years, 
Mrs. B. J. Herriott, Concord, Mrs 
Gladys E. MacPhee, Andover; directors 
for two years, I. Blaine Stevens, Nashua, 
Harry Raybold, Exeter; directors for one 
year, Richard W. Sulloway, Franklin, 
Charles M. Cummings, Peterboro. 

Carl B. Wetherell. 


South Middlesex Conference 


An innovation in program making was 
in order at the meeting of the South !Mid- 
dlesex Conference held in the Unitarian 
church, Wellesley Hills, Mass., Sunday, 
October 8. There were no formal addresses 
on the program, but the afternoon session 
of the conference was divided into two 
periods with three round-table discussions 
in each period. 

The following conferences were held: 
Rev. Edward H. Cotton of Marblehead, 
Mass., ‘Putting 100,000 Unitarians to 
Work’; Rev. Herbert Hitchen of West 
Newton, Mass., ‘“‘What Ministers and 
Churches Can Do Together’; Rev. Dana 
McL. Greeley of Lincoln, Mass., “The 
Young People and the Church”; Rey. John 
Nicol Mark of Arlington, Mass., “Church 
Attendance—How Can It Be Improved?”’; 
Professor W. Linwood Chase of Wellesley, 
Mass., “Religious Education and the 
Church School”; Rev. Frank O. Holmes of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., ‘‘Worship—The 
Layman’s Cooperation with the Minister.” 

After dinner upon reassembling for the 
evening session, each round-table leader 
made a ten-minute report of the doings 
and conclusions of his group. Interest was 
maintained at a high pitch of intensity 
throughout the afternoon and evening. 
There was much discussion in the various 
groups and a desire to keep close to reality 
and to interpret religion as under modern 
conditions was manifest. 

Rey. Dana McL. Greeley reporting for 
the round table on young people said, 
‘None of us need to be told. We need to 
be reminded.” He analyzed the disposi- 
tion of young people in their church rela- 
tions under five heads: 1. They hunger for 
realism. 2. They are non-sectarian. 3. 
They crave mystical expression. Poetry 
and beauty appeal to them. 4. They are 
healthy minded. 5. They want to be put 
in positions of leadership and responsibility. 
All the reports were extremely interesting 
and practical. 

The conference voted to hold its next 
session in Waltham, Mass., on May 7 or 
14. Congratulat ons and best wishes for 
ministers and people of the First Parish in 


Cambridge, Mass., upon the completion 
of 300 years of service to the community, 
were dispatched. Greetings and felicita- 
tions to minister and people of the First 
Parish in Waltham, upon the approaching 
completion of their beautiful new house of 
worship, were voted. To the First Parish 
in Sudbury, Mass., upon the renewal and 
rededication of their meetinghouse tower, 
salutations and affection Were authorized. 

It was also voted that the conference ap- 
proved the innovations of the directors in 
arranging the program of the day. And 
expression of thanks to the members of 
the Wellesley Hills Society for their 
gracious and generous hospitality was 
conveyed to the hosts. 

A resolution in favor of disarmament and 
peace was voted, the same to be sent to 
the League of Nations headquarters in 
Geneva. 


William Channing Brown. 
* * 


“HUMANISM STATES ITS CASE”’”’ 
RATED AS “IMPORTANT”? BOOK 


“Humanism States Its Case,’’ by Pro- 
fessor J. A. C. Fagginger Auer, which was 
published last spring by the Beacon Press, 
has been included in a list of the forty 
important religious books published be- 
tween June, 1932, and July, 1933. 

It was selected by the American Li- 
brary Association as a basis of discussion 
during the meetings of the Religious Book 
Round Table at the convention of the 
Association in Chicago, IIl., October 13. 


* * 


KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


Rev. Lawrence Clare of the Church of 
the Messiah, Montreal, Canada, will 
preach at the noon services, King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., Tuesday-Friday inclusive, 
November 7-10. Monday at 12.15 p. m., 
Raymond C. Robinson will give an organ 
recital. 

a + 

Salem, Mass.—A concert was given 
October 23 in the Second Church, Uni- 
tarian, by the Durrell String Quartette, 
assisted by the Second Church choir. 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


All I have seen 
teaches me to trust 
the Creator 
for all I have not seen. 
Emerson. 


NEW ORDER OF SERVICE 
AT BRAINTREE CHURCH 


A revised order of service prepared for 
All Souls Church, Unitarian-Universalist, 
in Braintree, Mass., by the minister, Rev. 
Lon Ray Call, was used for the first time in 
that church October 1. It is built around 
the psychological sequence of worship as 
discussed by Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, author 
of “Art and Religion”’ and ‘‘Modern Wor- 
ship,”’ and Dean Willard Sperry of the 
Harvard Divinity School in “Reality in 
Worship,” and involves more than the cus- 
tomary participation by the congregation. 

Elements that differentiate it from the 
more usual types of services in liberal 
churches are the opening antiphonal in- 
troit, that sets the mood or theme of the 
day; the congregational prayer of aspira- 
tion; suitable choral responses after each 
of the scripture readings; a litany leading 
up to the pastoral prayer in which musical 
responses are sung by the congregation; 
and a devotional interlude of organ music 
for silent prayer just preceding the sermon. 

It is planned to have eventually four 
different services, all with exactly the same 
order, but with differing spiritual emphases 
in the service elements and with different 
musical settings. The choral responses 
for the readings and the litany, and some 
of the introit music, are being arranged by 
Ival MecPeak, national secretary of the 
Laymen’s League and a member of the 
Braintree church. 


* * 


LECTURE SERIES IN OMAHA 


The first lecture in a series of twelve 
under the general title, “Broad Horizons,” 
was given by Rey. Laurance Plank on 
Tuesday evening, October 24, in the First 
Unitarian Church of Omaha, Neb. The 
lectures are under the auspices of the 
Women’s Alliance. 

The remaining lectures in the series are: 
November 7, “‘Realms of Light,’”’ physics; 
November 21, “The Revealing Rocks,” 
geology; December 5, ‘‘The Vital Flow,” 
bio-chemistry; December 19, ‘““The Animal 
Brain,” animal psychology; January 2, 
“The March of Man,” anthropology; 
January 16, “Mastering the Material,” 
economics; January 30, ‘‘The Empire In- 
visible,”’ psychology; February 138, ‘‘The 
‘ Great Society,” sociology; February 27, 
“The Mind Changes Itself,’’ education; 
March 138, “The Artistic Impact,” art; 
March 27, “‘Creation Re-created,”’ religion. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil] and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Cooperates with 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 

trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 

President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 

5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


THAT THE WORK MAY GO ON 
The balancing of the League’s severely trimmed 


| budget for this year, the continuance of its educa- 
| tional, character-building and church-strengthening 
| work, is dependent on an early and generous re- 
| sponse of its members to the appeal for special mem- 


berships, ranging from $1.00 to $500.00 and more. 
Send remittances or pledges of future payments to 
HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Twenty five Beaccn St., Boston, Mass. 


B. Y. M.C. UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


THE YOUNG MEN’S CLUB 
Gymnasium = Library Educational Classes 


Country Week —_ Rides for Invalids 


Donations and Bequests Solicited 


APPRECIATION OF SENEXET 

A “Retreat” has always had an unreal 
sound to me—being a born non-conform- 
ist—but I was to learn what it might mean 
to leave your ordinary life behind and go to 
a beautiful place like Senexet Lake and 
have three days of quiet with Dr. Charles 
E. Park and Rey. Earl C. Davis as our 
leaders. 

Dr. Park did that very difficult thing of 
starting us right. He did not belittle our 
daily life, but rather made it so important 
and so real that it was worth while keeping 
the light burning so we might see not only 
what it is, but what it might be. He swept 
away all the artificialities and misconcep- 
tions, and very simply told us what a few 
days of quiet might mean to us. It was 
worth while using obvious means to get 
something that our daily life made dif- 
ficult. 

He said let us these few days turn our 
thoughts inward. Outside we can walk 
and talk together in these beautiful woods 
and by the lake, but let the house have that 
quality of stillness. 

We all know what it is to live in the 


midst of pressing duties, snatching what 
moments we can for thought about the 
inner life which alone makes our existence 
intelligible. 

As I listened to him my thoughts went 
back to my Presbyterian childhood, to 
the weekly prayer meeting. How puzzled 
I was as a child over the phrase “lead in 
prayer,’”’ until it finally came to me that 
it did not mean that we merely sat and 
listened to a prayer, but that we were led 
along by a path we might not have found 
for ourselves. 

That is what those two ministers did 
for us. Mr. Davis gave us in the morning 
and evening something that we shall not 
soon forget, that cleared our spiritual per- 
spective. 

The whole experience made me so grate- 
ful that we should have a place like Senexet 
Pines, and made me hope we might make 
increasing use of it. It belongs to us all, 
and one hopes that from time to time dif- - 
ferent groups will take advantage of what 
seems a spiritual opportunity of rare 
value. 


Louise M. Crothers. 
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MR.\SHARP ORDAINED 


And installed at Unitarian Church 
in Meadville, Pa. 


Waitstill H. Sharp was ordained to the 


| ministry and installed as minister of the 


Unitarian church in Meadville, Pa., at a 
service October 9. A reception in the 
parish house followed the service. 

Dr. George F. Patterson, administra- 
tive vice-president of the American Uni- 


a ' tarian Association, read the Scripture and 
~ delivered the ordination sermon. 


“Education and liberty,’”’ said Dr. Pat- 
terson, “‘may result in license and crime— 
the better planned by education—and 


iq opportunity may be abused. A wise ap- 


_ plication of both requires a finer perception 


of mind, heart and spirit, usually thought 
of as religion. We dare not be a people of 
habit without philosophy, power without 
purpose and authority without justice. 
Stability and prosperity are possible only 
in a system of life reasonably well balanced. 

“We have attempted to use in time of 
crisis what we did not think worth while 
to accumulate in time of peace.” 

Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Cleveland, Ohio, 
gave the invocation and delivered the 
charge to the people. He asked that they 
never speak of the church as ‘‘Mr. Sharp’s 
church,” but as “our church,” that en- 
couragement be given the minister in 
forthright and courageous speech and that 
they remember that the oe is primarily 
a temple of God. 

The charge to the minister and the right 
hand of fellowship were given by Rev. 
Frank E. Smith, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. Rev. 
Cornelis Heijn, minister of the Adams 
Memorial Church, Dunkirk, N. Y., wel- 
comed Mr. Sharp to the Meadville Uni- 
tarian Conference, and bade him Godspeed 
in his new work. 

Mr. Heijn spoke of the presence of Dr. 
Franklin C. Southworth, former president 
of the Meadville Theological School, and 
Mrs. Southworth, Walter C. Green, former 
librarian of the school, now residing in 
Cleveland; and Dr. Clayton R. Bowen, 
professor at the School, who mentioned 
the relations of the School and the Mead- 
ville church in the past and expressed the 


former's filial greetings and cordial good 
_ wishes to the new minister. 


Dr. William P. Tolley, president of Alle- 
gheny College, spoke of the step forward in 
relations between denominations evidenced 
in the presence of a Methodist clergyman at 
such a service. Meadville recognizes the 
historic contributions of the Unitarian 


Church and its cultural institutions, which 


have enriched the communal life, he said. 


“The city rejoices in the church’s good 
fortune in securing Mr. Sharp and in the 
qualities and contributions he will make 


to the life of the community.” 

_ Walter J. McClintock, on behalf of the 
gation, presented the authorization 
meeting, the statement of call and 


acceptance, and the act of congregational 
ordination. Mr. Lupton gave the or- 
dination prayer and the invocation. The 
benediction was pronounced by the new 
minister. 

Mr. Sharp was called to Meadville sev- 
eral months ago from Boston, Mass., and 
succeeded the late Robert C. Douthit, 
who died in 1982. Mr. Sharp was secre- 
tary of the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion from 1926 to 1938. He holds the de- 
grees of A. B., LL. B.,and A. M. from Har- 
vard University. Before coming to the 
A. U. A., he had been director of religious 
education at the Second Church in Boston 
from 1923 to 1926. His work with the 
Association brought him into touch with 
many Unitarian churches and conferences 
as lecturer and adviser on problems of re- 
ligious training. During his secretaryship 
many important projects in religious edu- 
cation were carried out. 

* * 


RADIO SERVICES 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Bugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p.m., Station KORE, 
1400 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
6.20 p. m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Kansas City, Mo., Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 
Wednesday, 3.30 p. m., Station WDAF, 
610 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., The First Uni- 
tarian Society, Dr. John H. Dietrich, 
Sunday, 10.45 a. m., Station WDGY, 1180 
kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, 
Friday, 4.30 p. m., Station KSCJ, 1330 
kilocycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell. 
Tuesday, 7.30 p. m. Station WMBR, 
1370 kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 

* * 


PROCTOR ACADEMY NEWS NOTES 


In connection with Parents’ Weekend 
Visitation the Proctor Players presented 
two plays: ‘‘Alexander’s Horse” and ‘‘The 
Captain of the Gate.” The boys taking 
part were Ralston B. Darley of Lexington, 
Mass.; Josiah Fuller of Sharon, Mass.; 
Thomas E. Bixby of Francestown, N. H.; 
Edgar D. Webb of Arlington, Mass.; Wil- 
liam A. Ruege of Hollis, N. Y.; John Todd 
of Woodstock, Vt.; John W. Sever of Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Dana W. Stockbridge of 
Andover, N. H., and Charles C. Bullock of 
Waban, Mass. 

The Student Council has been elected for 
the school year. It comprises as chair- 
man, William A. Ruege, senior member; 
George A. Dunbar of Watertown, Mass., 


post-graduate representative; Frank Ware 
of North Pembroke, Mass., and H. Sumner 
Stanley of New London, N. H., junior rep- 
resentatives; Ernest E. Pear of Medfield, 
Mass., and Ralston B. Darley, as sopho- 
more representatives, and Guilford Goff of 
Rehoboth, Mass., as freshman representa- 
tive: 

Charles H. Farley of Portland, Me., who 
recently joined the staff, has withdrawn to 
accept a teaching fellowship position at 
Bowdoin College. 

Gladys E. MacPhee, a member of the 
staff, has been re-elected president of the 
New Hampshire School Mistresses’ As- 
sociation. 

Many recent and valuable accessions to 
the school library have been made, among 
them some books from Professor Carl Witt- 
ke, Professor of History at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, whose boy is en- 
rolled at Proctor. 

Mechanical drawing has been added to 
the curriculum this fall. 


CONTRIBUTORS 
J. A. C. Fagginger Auer is professor otf 
Church History in Harvard Divinity 
School and professor “in the Crane 
Theological School, Tufts College. 


Charles T. Billings is a retired Unitarian 
minister. He has held pastorates in 
Lowell, Belmont and Bolton, Mass. 


William Channing Brown is minister 
of the First Parish in Sudbury, Mass. 
He is secretary of the South Middlesex 
Conference. 


Louise M. Crothers is the widow of Dr. 
Samuel McChord Crothers. 


W. J. Greene was minister of All Souls’ 
Church, New London, Conn., from 1921 
to 1932. Since that time he has lived 
abroad for fourteen months. 


Frederick R. Griffin is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. He was a member of the com- 
mission on the Free Church of America. 


Miles Hanson is minister of the First 
Parish in Roxbury, Mass. 


Robert W. Hill isa lawyer of Salem, Mass., 
and a justice of the District Court. 
In the Universalist Church he has filled 
important national positions, first in the 
National Y. P. C. U. and then on the 
General Convention Board. 


Roland Hall Shzrpe is on the staff of 
The Christian Sci2znce Monitor. Many 
articles by Mr. Sharpe on international 
subjects have appeared in the religious 
press. 


Theodore Gerald Soares is minister of 
the Neighborhood Church, Pasadena, 
Calif. 


Carl B. Wetherell is headmaster of 
Proctor Academy. He is president of 
the New Hampshire Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 
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_ Church Announcements 


An evening paper dwells with admira- | 


tion on the polyglot accomplishments of 
a reverend gentleman in Bayswater who 
has learned fifty-four languages and has 
now—at the age of seventy-four—em- 
barked on his fifty-fifth by acquiring the 
grammar of a Samoan tongue. It is be- 
lieved that by next October he hopes to be 
able to say something really adequate 


/ 


when he receives his new income tax | 


assessment.—Manchester Guardian. 
*x* * 
A Negro was telling his minister that 
he had “got religion.” 
“Dat’s fine, brothah; but is you sure you 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). 
and Tremont Streets. 
Rey. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., Minister 
Emeritus. 


ister. 


Robinson, Organist and Choirmaster. 
Morning Prayer with Sermon by Rev. Palfrey Per- 
kins. 

Week-day Services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ 
Recital by Mr. Robinsor ‘Tuesday-Friday Rev. 
Lawrence Clare, Church of the Messiah, Montreal 
Canada. 


| NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). | 
| 80th Street and Lexington Ave. 


Dr. Minot Simons 


minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sun- 


| day service, 11a.m. Church School, 11 a. m. 


is going to lay aside sin?”’ asked the min- | 


ister. 

“Yessuh. Ah’s done it already.” 

‘An’ is you gwine to pay up all yoh 
debts?” 

“Wait a minute, Pahson! You ain’t 
talking religion now—you is talkin’ biss- 
ness!”,—The Tatler. 

* * 

“Why not try Allen’s ‘Kentucky Car- 
dinal’?”’ the salesman suggested. ‘“‘That’s 
a highly popular book.” 

“No,” said.the lady, “I don’t care for 
theological stories.” 

“But the cardinal was a bird.” 

“T am not interested in the scandals of 
his private life,’ said the woman as she 
walked out.—The Kalends. : 


* * 


“The last speaker,”’ said the chairman 


| Place. 


| ministers. 


of the Health Congress, “‘is a striking ex- | 
ample of the efficacy of the doctrines he so | 


eloquently advocates. 
eighty years of age, he could tire out many 
a man younger than himself.” 

A Voice from the Audience: “He did.” — 

Prince Albert Herald. 
* * 

“Willie,” cried his mother, “‘come into 
the house this very minute. I have some 
errands for you to do.” 

‘Why, mother!” exclaimed Willie, “I 
want to grow up to be a law-abiding citi- 
zen. Dad says the new code forbids 


child labor.’”’—Christian Science Monitor. 
* * 


Hale and hearty at | 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 


Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
(First Brooklyn stop on a })!downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


of the Saviour. 


Chorus of Men’s Voices, Raymond C. | 
11 a. m. | 


| 


School | 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Min- | 


Pensions Paid 
Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patron- 
age. They render excellent service and 
provide a pleasant atmosphere for 

their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL LENOX 


Boylston Street, Boston 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back Bay 
Station—ten minutes to A. U. A. Room with 
bath, $3-$5. Phone KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


need 


BIBLES 


CHURCHES 


SCHOOLS 

HOMES 

LODGES Write for Catalog 
TEACHERS ae ws = RS 
PREACHERS assachusetts le 
LAYMEN "Sica, Boston 


Soon to appear 


in The Christian Register 


| “The Menace of Armament Interests,’’ by Lucia Ames Mead, author 


A man’s idea of an unreasonable wife | 


is one who expects him to work up as much 
admiration for the grand slam she’s made 
at bridge as he would for a grand pie she’d 
made in the kitchen.—Sam Hill in the 
Cincinnali Enquirer. 


* * 


Salesman: ‘‘Yes, sir, of all our cars, this 


in pushing.” 

Prospective Customer: “That’s no good 
tome. I want one to ride in.”—Washing- 
ton Labor. 

* * 

Pretty Girl: ‘It must have taken a lot of 
courage to rescue me the way you did.” 

Fireman: ‘‘Yes, I had to knock down 
three other guys that wanted to do it.”— 
Exchange. 


of “Law or War?” 
‘oh 


Symposium on Mental Hygiene.’’ 


Richard C. Cabot of the Harvard Medical School. 


General introduction by 
By Willard L. 


Sperry of the Harvard Divinity School, Sydney B. Snow of the Mead- 
ville Theological School, John Haynes Holmes of the Community 


Church, New York City, Walter Samuel Swisher of the Church of — 


the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo., Horatio W. Dresser and John H. Lathrop 
of the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Harriet H. 
Cooper, All Souls Church, Lowell, Mass. 


The New Humanist. 


“The Philosophy of Paul Tillich,’’ by Harold Buschman, editor of 


is the one we feel confident and justified | 


‘“‘A Humanist View of Ingersoll,’’ by Edwin H. Wilson, minister of 
the Third Unitarian Church, Chicago, III. 

‘‘Pioneering in the After-care of Discharged Prisoners,’’ by Donald 
W. Moreland, of the Boston Industrial Aid Society. 


‘“‘A Weekend at a Buchmanite House Party,”’ by the wife of a clergy- 7 


man. 


To new subscribers The Register is offering 
22 issues from November 1 for $1.00 


